KENTUCKY  BLUE-GRASS

ample, flowing Southern way of life. It is common,
to see horses and cattle grazing in the grounds
immediately about the house; there is nothing but
grass, and the great forest trees, which they cannot
hurt. The farmhouses rarely stand near the high-
way, but are set after the English fashion from a
third to half a mile distant, amid a grove of primi-
tive forest trees, and flanked or backed up by the
many lesser buildings that the times of slavery made
necessary. Educated gentlemen farmers are prob-
ably the rule more than in the North. There are not
so many small or so many leased farms. The pro-
prietors are men of means, and come the nearest to
forming a landed gentry of any class of men we have
in this country. They are not city men running a
brief and rapid career on a fancy farm, but genuine
countrymen, who love the land and mean to keep
it. I remember with pleasure one rosy-faced young
farmer, whose place we casually invaded in Lincoln
County. He was a graduate of Harvard University
and of the Law School, but here he was with his
trousers tucked into Ms boot-legs, helping to culti-
vate his corn, or looking after his herds upon his
broad acres. He was nearly the ideal of a simple,
hearty, educated country farmer and gentleman.

But the feature of this part of Kentucky which
struck me the most forcibly, and which is perhaps
the most unique, is the immense sylvan or wood-
land pastures. The forests are simply vast grassyd trimness, but the used
